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our times. It presents moral problems rarely en- 
countered in other centuries. The element of human 


aethods have only been popularly understood in our times. 3 


rent among many of the younger Catholic couples is that Rhythm 


Ine occasion Catholic friends have told us that it is more Catholic to — 
lan families by the use of Rhythm than to take the children as they 


fautionaty, we have enlisted the capable and qualified services of 
father Hugh Calkins, who weds wisdom with experience in Rhythm— 
the Unhappy Compromise. 28. 
As long as Economics continues to reign in the place of God, it 
will be difficult to convince people that having a normal quota of 
Fhildren is the best route to marital happiness. Six Aren’t Enough! is 
the testimonial of a couple who has proved this fact and want to prove 
it to others. es 
Sally Whelan Cassidy outlines the characteristics of the apostolic 


hich many groups are working here in America ( The Family Militant). 
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Since it has become a matter for human prudence, and because ~ 
much of the education on the subject is recommendatory rather than — 


HILDREN today are optional. Whether one wants ki 
them or not can be a deciding factor in how many _ 


one has or doesn’t have. This is a fact peculiar to 
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of our grandmothers let nature take its course, is 
Ot so praiseworthy when one considers that they had no conscious 


prudence in the matter of regeneration has become 
increasingly important as science has discovered aoe 
more and more about the biology of humans. The 
fact that many of our mothers and most, if not all, | fe 
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hultitudes have been natural and unnatural birth control, and these _ 
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mily, a phenomenon actually realized socially in France, and toward — 


lternative. Continence for, supernatural motives, which presupposes — ae 
leroic virtue in both husband and wife, never was and never will be — 


opular. The only controls over the conception of life afforded to the 
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The Catholic is no less aware of this element of choice than is 
he pagan. He knows, however, that artificial contraception is gravely 
ful. If this is his only reason for avoiding it, then it is not at all 
irprising that a substitute technique somewhat less reliable but not ot 
a itself sinful would find him a ready disciple. It is in this guise that 
he technique called Rhythm is being propagated. The zeal of some > 2 
its Catholic advocates would do justice to a crusader. The attitude ~ 


5 a recommended practice, verging upon a precept. On more than 


ft 


The initial process of having children is, as they say, only 
beginning. The complications of sustaining and educating the child 
go on from there. Regarding these parental occupations, we preser 
bit on the principles of parenthood. The question unanswered in 
minds of the voluntarily sterile is Why Bring Up the Child? 


Secular high-chool education in the big city receives lengthly a 
sideration in Bighury High School. 


THE EDITORS 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD ASSOCIATION 
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F hythm—The Unhappy Compromise 


~ What about Rhythm? That simple question is rapidly becoming 
“storm center of controversy. It comes up during parish missions, 
ana Conferences, bull sessions on careers, even high school retreats. 
Il too often, wrong answers are given, bum theology is handed out. 
ven more often, right answers are given but very imprudently. These 
use confusion among the laity and lead to cynical questioning. Why 
on’t priests get together on this thing voices that cynicism. 
This article will discuss Rhythm thoroughly. First, the latest and 
t theological thought concerning the morality involved shall be 
resented. This will remove the guesswork of beauty shop theologians 
ad gabfest experts who too easily settle everything with: “Oh, Rhythm’s 
kay. It’s Catholic birth control.” Secondly, we shall present the true 
re of how Rhythm is currently being used around America. It 
not a pretty picture, but it’s based upon wide missionary experience 
nd thorough research. It may surprise a few too glib advocates of 
ythm—lay, cleric, religious—to see how widely astray Catholic 
Suples have gone on this moral question. Thirdly, we shall discuss 
ow all this fits into a full Christian life, into the synthesis of religion 
nd life any earnest Christian must promote, if we are “to restore all 
hings in Christ.” 


Moral Considerations 


Let’s understand what we mean by Rhythm. Incidentally, we are 
ermitted to discuss the method. The only official prohibition issued 
y the Church deals with the teaching and recommending of the 
nethod. Too long have we kept silent, while imprudently zealous 
dvocates spread the method nationwide. The term Rhythm is a con- 
enient name for a systematic method of performing marital relations 
in certain days of the month. The method is built around the rhythm 
f fertility and sterility which occurs in the monthly cycle of a woman's 
henstrual- periods. Briefly, it now seems medically certain that on 
ertain days of the month a woman is quite likely to conceive new 
fe and on other days she is quite unlikely to conceive. The days on 
hich conception is quite likely are called “fertile”: those on which 
onception is quite unlikely are called “sterile.” The Rhythm Method 
Onsists in following a systematic method of performing marital rela- 
ions only on “sterile” days and abstaining on “fertile” days. This 
sethod is followed in order to space children or to avoid having chil- 
ten. Whether the method is used for a few months, a few years, or 
ll during childbearing years, the motive remains the same. The motive 
a using this method is to avoid conception and pregnancy. Let's have 
9 talk about “virtuous continence.” That’s a red herring often dragged 
a INTEGRITY - 3 
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in to confuse the issue. The people who use Rhythm are not primal 
concerned about continence. ‘They seek to avoid conception. Hen 
ae they restrict sexual intercourse strictly to sterile days, safe periods. } 
‘This practice constitutes a moral problem only if considered 
a system—a system in which every act of sexual indulgence or abs 
 nence becomes a part of an ingenious attempt to avoid the norm 
oa and natural consequence of marital union which is conception. So i 
as isolated acts of marital union on sterile days or abstinence on fert 
days are concerned, the ordinary moral rules prevail. Whenever matii 
relations occur, they must be properly and completely performed. Aj 
unnatural or artificial method used to prevent conception, whetH 
before, during, or immediately after intercourse, would be labe} 
contraception—a grave sin against nature. So it’s the morality of t 
Rhythm as a system that we discuss. May a married couple by delibere 
choice follow this method in order to avoid conception? 
Contrary to widespread misunderstanding, Rhythm is not t 
same as contraception. It’s true that often the aim of the married coug: 
_ is the same—they use Rhythm to avoid conception—but their methr 
if; is not the same as the birth-controller. The practice of Rhythm: 
- natural so far as the biological aspect is concerned. The practice 
contraception is unnatural, against nature, a perversion just as truly’ 
homosexuality. But just because Rhythm is “natural” doesn’t meane 
__ is always morally good and permissible. The practice of Rhythm p» 
ceeds from a free and deliberate will—the will not to have childrem 
that is directly opposed to the primary purpose of marital relations. 
_ ofdained by God. Is such a free will choice contrary to the will 
_ God and sinful? 
Without getting too technical, there are two schools of thoug 
on the essential morality of Rhythm as a system. The more comm: 
_ Opinion, the majority opinion, holds that this method is not of its) 
illicit. It could become sinful due to particular circumstances or dange 
__ The less common opinion, the minority opinion, holds that the u 


sy 


ee of Rhythm 7s of itse/f illicit, and becomes lawful only when there: 
sufficient cause present for sidestepping the primary purpose of mi 
'_ tiage. Both opinions are approved by expert theologians: you may folld 

either one until the Church makes an official pronouncement on i! 
‘subject. But keep in mind that all theologians hold certain basic fa: 
_ to be true. There is perfect agreement among theologians that Rhyth 

can become sinful because of circumstances and dangers involved. _ 


me 
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par Important Conditions s| 
~ __- So we can summarize the latest and best theological thought — 
he subject. The Church neither approves nor disapproves of t 
Rhythm Method as a system to be followed. The Church mere 
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- on for a given couple to use this method, sufficiently serious enough ~ 
p justify side-stepping the first purpose of marriage; Second, both hus- _ 
fand and wife are truly willing to follow the method—neither one — 
n force the other to adopt this system; Third, the use of this method _ 
ust not cause mortal sins against chastity nor become a proximate 
}ecasion of such sins. The breakdown of any one of those three factors 
Makes the use of Rhythm sinful. So the correct attitude is this: The es 
bse of Rhythm is sometimes no sin, sometimes venial. sin, sometimes 
gortal sin. Please stop saying: “Oh, it’s okay, the Church approves it.” 4 
' Now study carefully those three factors. First, a sufficient reason: 
theologians admit there are at times solid reasons to justify the use 
bf the Rhythm system. These reasons may be permanent or only 
femporary—poverty, poor health of the mother (real, not pretended), ~ 
frequent still-births or Caesarean births, medical necessity of spacing 
pirths because of the unusudl fecundity of the wife; in other words, 
folid and honest reasons for avoiding births for a time or maybe for 
ll time. But even when such honest reasons are present (and so often | 
Oday they are not), it still remains true that husband and wife must 
oth be truly willing. ; en 
But all too often in actual daily life, one spouse is unwilling and — 
s being high-pressured by the other. All moral theologians would 
ondemn as grave sin the exclusive use of the sterile period when it 
5 not a truly free agreement on both sides. If not free, a grave injustice 
s done the other spouse, who is not willing and has a right to marital 
lations. Do selfish and domineering wives think they fool God on — 


his? 
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Most critical of all three factors is the third. The use of Rhythm — 
nust not produce proximate occasions of mortal sin nor actual mortal 
in. All moral theologians agree serious sin results for a couple when — 
here is proximate danger of infidelity, birth-prevention methods, or 
olitary sin by either spouse. Such dangers and such mortal sins are 
frequent in our materialistic age. Confessors would do well to investi- — 
sate the close relationship between “cheating” by married people and 
heir use of Rhythm. So a good reason by itself is not enough. Cir- 
sumstances change cases. A confessor’s help is advised. More about 
those three factors later. ne 
Assuming there is free consent and no special dangers of mortal — 
sin, would a couple be justified in using Rhythm for only selfish 
reasons? Theological opinion is divided: some say such a course would _ ‘ 
se mortally sinful, others say venially sinful. But all eminent theolo- 
sians say such a course would be sinful and fraught with grave danger. 
“Gale eee INTEGRITY - 5 


The more you study the theologians on this question, the A | 
you see how cautious priests and laity should be in advocating Rhytl 
You see why the Holy See, only with reluctance, tolerates this methc 
It certainly has never been declared officially that the Holy See approx 
of the “safe period” method. Not even the much-quoted paragra 
from the Chaste.Wedlock encyclical of Pius XI can be accurate 
used as giving such approval. It is far more likely that Pius XI 
referring to physically sterile people (“certain defects”) or those wi 
have passed the menopause (“reasons of time”) and not to the use: 
Rhythm. Yet the new supercolossal campaign for selling Rhythm c 
vices by mail dares to quote the Holy Father in approval of such crass 
commercial restriction of birth. 


Face the Cold Realities 


Now that we've laid the theological groundwork, let's be terrill 
practical. Catholic couples have gone hog-wild in the abusive empl« 
ment of Rhythm. Theological distinctions have been pitched co: 
pletely in the utterly selfish desire to avoid conception at any cost. T. 
many priests are acting imprudently in the public recommendation ¢ 
classrooms and sermons) of the method which the Holy See has ce 
tioned “the confessor may cautiously suggest.” There is abundant e 
dence increasing daily that only spiritually strong couples can be trust 
teally to observe Rhythm prudently, even when a sufficient reason 
present. All too many other couples say they’re using Rhythm a 
they really are following a system of “Don’t become pregnant at a 
cost.” So they use Rhythm, when it “works,” varied methods of cc 
_ traception when it doesn’t work, and even abortion when they ; 
“caught” (what an expression to describe the start of an immort 
existence). Yet all the time such people try kidding confessors w 
“Oh, no, no birth control, we just use Rhythm.” 


It's becoming a scandal to their sincere neighbors. John Doe 
no theologian. He doesn’t make fancy distinctions between unnatu 
and natural birth control. All he sees is these selfish couples are mart 
and don’t have kids—even brag about how they're through having ¢ 
more. He begins to wonder how they can so easily go to Confess; 
and Communion. I’m beginning to wonder too. Even our adversat 
throw a body blow at us by saying: ““What’s the difference? You for 
contraception so firmly, but your couples slip through by using Rhytht 


Promoting Sterility 


The thing is out of hand. A method meant to be a tempot 
solution of a critical problem has become a way of life, a very self 
6 - INTEGRITY | 
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y pas to Fak engaged couple with a word « 

al; preachers explaining in weekend retreats the advantages ‘ae 
is method for having children as you planned them; teachers in some — 
7 our best colleges teaching the method, often to girls who ate we 1 
\ eoeerally; gynecologists lecturing in leading Catholic medical 
hools and telling classes of young doctors how to teach this metho dd 
patients, so that the doctors assume Church approval to recomm id 
e method has now been given them; engaged couples planning their _ 
edding day with rhythm cycle all plotted so no pregnancy results” 
til a yeat or two passes, so that they can enjoy all the privileges and i 
one of the obligations of marriage. = 


It’s one thing to permit Rhythm reluctantly, as the Church « 
fally does. It’s quite another to become promoters of sterility, as 
fany of our people have. Naturally, the commercializing of Rhy 
is hit a new high. Expensive gadgets are now available—“ev 
| edical and theological student, nurse and social worker should hi 
he” reads the blurb. So now our people have fool-proof methods of 
making love by a calendar,” effectively blocking God's creative 
esigns. It’s enough to make God vomit out of His mouth the creatures _ 
tho ignore so completely the divine purposes of marriage. How will 
e ever convert godless America, how produce modern saints, if y 
on't give God citizens for His Heavenly Kingdom? And most ironic — 
all, Catholics so anxious to be in on Catholic Action (which to ther ; 
jeans anything from bingo to flag-waving) are often the most dete % 
ained advocates of Rhythm. They labor so hard to get others to 
ttend lectures, Cana Conferences, book reviews; but to have babie 
; God wants them to—don’t be silly. Have you noticed the heav 
mphasis on Rhythm among our wealthy parishes, among our college ere 
ag couples, our social and cultural leaders? eh 
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Rhythm Mentality 


So there has sprung full-grown from pagan propagate this 
icious Rhythm mentality—a state of mind that won't trust God. Ou 
noderns concede God knows how to balance the universe in the palm 
His hand, knows how to harness atomic energy, can dangle stars 
nd planets at His fingertips, but children? Oh, no, God just doesn’ 
now how to arrange things there. We'll take care of that throug h 
amily planning. But the planning centers about how mot to have a 
nily. So our do-gooders extoll either the practice of total sexual — 
tinence (oh, so piously), even when the other partner is unwilling A 
d is being unjustly defrauded, or the practice of methodical Rhythm. — 
‘ don’t t admit or gos t care about ie mortal sins such ysicon ‘ 
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of mind that despairs of God’s help. . - 
These bleeding hearts, especially busybodies-in-law and nod 
neighbors, scream protestingly: “Who'll take care of the next bab 
. The simple answer is: The same God that takes care of you even wh! 
you resist His Will. “But we must give our children security ¢ 
education.” Just because God doesn’t give parents and children 
today’s phony materialistic standards require, doesn't mean He f 
them. He didn’t give His own mother much in material security. ] 
heaven, not security, is the goal set for the babies God sends. € 
established marriage primarily to give children life in this world tt 
would bring eternal life. “ 
Too many people are trying to play God. God alone is still 
_ Author of new life. And God doesn’t need alarmist doctors, despair: 
_ parents, nor even thoughtless priests trying to run His affairs « 
deciding when new life shall be born. What God wants from us 
free will cooperation with His Will. That's the one contribution 
alone can make. What God demands from married partners is willii 
mess to have the children He shall decide to send. People get to hea» 
-_ only by doing God’s Will, not by planning things for Him. . 
*; Well, then, should every couple have a flock of children? Th: 
up to God. Every couple should have the children God wants th 
__ to have. But they are not having them. Forty-four per cent of Ameri 
__ families have no children. Twenty-two per cent have only one ch. 
_ And Catholics living in cities now have far fewer children than 
_ families in rufal areas (which are about eighty per cent Protestar 
~— Obviously, family planners are planning families out of existence. T 
certainly is not God’s Will. The use of Rhythm by so-called “devo: 
_ Catholics is a major factor in that falling birth rate. You say the bi 
_ fate is up higher now? Yes, on first and second babies. But it contin 
to fall steadily in the number of third, fourth or later babies. 
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Too Much Prudence 


The Rhythm mentality has a tear-jerker argument. It’s turned 

full stops, something like this: “But God wants people to use prude 
in bringing children into the world. Neither God nor His Chu 
__ demands people have as many kids as possible. People should 
_ discretion, be decent enough to plan their family. Isn’t it far be 
that a few kids be well fed, clothed, educated than a large fan 
endure poverty.” It sounds good, doesn’t it? People advancing + 
| line are often quite righteous about it. With pharisaical smugness, t 
feel sorry for “imprudent pregnancy” of poor parents. But I’m 
of them. They're the kind who probably pitied Mary of Nazar 

' carrying a Baby God had sent, but for whom Joseph and Mary coul 
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d 4 _ home (talk about a housing horace at tough tandlords). 
ney re the kind who pitied my own mother, when she carried me, her _ 
elfth child. Sweet chance I, and many another poor kid like me, 
ould have to be priests, if Rhythm mentality prevailed. And what 
I d the bleeding hearts of another day have done about Nancy — 
We anks carrying the baby who became Abe Lincoln? There would have 4 
(Pen no Bernadette of Lourdes, coming from a jail flat, nor Teresa of 

sieux, from sickly parents and a mother who lost three babies in ae 
bw , and most certainly not a Catherine of Siena, a twenty-third child, — 
e “prudent planners” had their way. What all these extollers of 
tudence forget is: God’s Will is the end of man. The essence of 
| is doing His Will within our state of life. It’s His job to run — 
he world: ours to do His Will. Prudence is a cardinal virtue, highly 
iseworthy indeed. But faith, hope and charity are supernatural 
tues far more praiseworthy. ‘And. the greatest of these is charity. — 
Vhat nobler way to practice charity than to cooperate with God in — 
ssing on new life, when God wants it to be born, not when humans 
a fink it should? Let only God play God. 


Hidden Costs 

“Such a manner of using the marriage right, followed without a 
F serious reason during all, or almost all of the married life, is’ 
pposed to the plan of Providence for the propagation of the human if 
ce, represents a serious attack on the honor of marriage and particu- — 
i; on the dignity of the wife, and creates grave dangers for the i 
Married people.” So spoke the Bishops of Belgium in their Fifth 
*rovincial Council back in 1937. Their words point up the hidden 
osts of using Rhythm. Take that point on debasing the honor of mar- 
age and lowering the dignity of the wife. Fifty per cent of today’s 
jothers are neurotic, say several leading non-Catholic psychologists. In 
lany cases, Rhythm produces the neurosis. It made the “rejecting — 
nother” type. She “got caught” with a pregnancy she had sedulously — 
ed. The unwanted pregnancy results in the lonely, neurotic, unwanted 
nild. Neurosis like this can increase sterility, so often when the — 
Rhythmeer” finally wants a baby, she can’t have one. It’s odd that — 
momen can’t see the debasing results of a system that uses them system- _ 
ically to satisfy sexual desires but seldom to produce children. ; 
Advocates of Rhythm are fond of stressing how “natural” the 
jethod is. But as Father Lavaud, O.P., has said: “We cannot see an 
Japtation to nature in something which i is, in effect, a trick to frustrate _ . 
ature.” Rhythm is quite unnatural as currently employed. It requires — 
he couple to “make love by a calendar,” so charts, gadgets, ae “J 
le romance, not the loving desire of devoted partners. Some medical te 
len assure us a wife’s desire for marital union is most vehement pre- 
ely oe the fertile pone It apbcare the Jews followed a more ~ 
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natural procedure in abstaining during sterile periods, as the Book: 
Leviticus indicates. Even Dr. Ogino, the originator of the meth: 
viewed the method primarily as a means of having children. ‘Rhytl 
in reverse,” having relations on fertile days just to have children: 
natural. . 

Another hidden cost is infidelity. Women puzzled by male m 
behaving at certain time periods might well remember the desires» 
the flesh respect no calendar. And remember, too, man’s sexual | 
follows a monthly cycle of vehemence and subsidence, as well aa 
change of life later. Men not living a properly satisfactory sexual J 
with wives, too much calendar restriction, are easy victims to femin: 
wiles outside the home. The coolness and jittery bickering caused 
Rhythm is incalculable. The fulfillment of marriage as a vocation ° 
mands that husband and wife minister to each other’s needs throu 
tenderness and understanding often best expressed through the lo: 
making and intimate union postponed by the Rhythm calendar. HI 
stupid to live a love-life holding your breath. 

' Who shall estimate the hidden costs generated in a woman’s fin 
adjusted emotional and psychical life through fear of having anots 
baby. Once such fear is implanted, how difficult to eradicate it. Hf 
easily it leads to desperation about avoiding pregnancy at all costs. 
sure that Satan knows how to employ it to create despair about trusti 
God. Only in eternity shall we know the immortal souls deniec 
chance at heaven because they were snuffed out through abortia 
caused by such fear. 

The New Synthesis 

What's the answer to all this bogeyman propaganda about babie 
It could be expressed in the word Vivant (“let them live”). One gra 
of splendid parents in Milwaukee have taken that word as their slog 
and the title of their magazine circulated among young married coup| 
It’s a vivid expression of the forgotten virtue of hope. God’s provider 
still rules the world. True Christians, mindful of their supernatw 
birth at Baptism, the growth of that life of grace through Mass, Sac 
ments and prayer know that hope not only springs eternal but it brir 
eternity as its reward. It devastates right here on earth the creepi 
paralysis of despair born of these hard times. It cures insecurity 
abandoning itself to the constantly supporting arms of God. Mart. 
couples, so fearful of what to eat and wear with children arrived 
coming, need frequent meditations on that famous sixth chapter 
Matthew: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and 
these things shall be added unto you.” Seeking His justice means doi 
His Will, doing it with hope in your heart that God will provide a 
reward generosity. He never is outdone in generosity, as we all shor 
know from experience. Surprising how God fills your heart and | 
10 - INTEGRITY 


ith pulsating affection of children, once you trust Him enough to 
ave the children. Surprising how little warmth there is in the mink 
at, the vacation, the television set, the car that you fought so hard 
t, while denying your arms the warm embrace of children. Or is all 
is surprising? God keeps His word. 

It would be well to meditate frequently on Paul’s vivid reminders 
bout “the great Sacrament” married people give each other on their 
edding day. Matrimony joins two hearts and souls and lives by 
ing natural and supernatural bonds that day. God and husband and 
ife become partners that a great vocation might be fulfilled. The 
irtue of hope receives a mighty increase that day through the grace of 
atrimony. At every instant of their married life, the married couple 
jas God’s assurance that His grace is sufficient for them. No obstacle 
s insurmountable to God. 

As Father Orville Griese, in his famous book, The Rhythm in 
Marriage and Christian Morality, says: “Christian couples ought to 

lize that it is a singular, providential blessing to be able to bring 
orth new life, thus assuring man and wife of a deeper, most lasting 
inion, offering them means of personal sanctification and of contribut- 
ng to the strength and growth of both Church and State. The mere 
ct that the future looks a little uncertain or that the child might be 
frail or sickly is no reason for substituting faith in the biological compu- 
tions of the safe period method for trust in God.” 


HUGH CALKINS, O.S.M. 
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Six Aren’t Enough! 


We first began to realize that we might some day have a b 
family when we found that John, our second boy, was going to folle 
fast on the heels of Jim, the oldest. We had been married less th: 
a year and a half. We had a nice little home, rent very low, son 
distance out of town, and my job seemed pretty secure. In fact, ¥ 
were already working overtime in the shop with defense work. As 
look back now, things really looked pretty optimistic. Jim, who hi 
been too frail to take home from the hospital for several weeks, h: 
long since made up for lost time. I don't remember now how 
looked, but Ellen insisted he was the most beautiful baby she had ew 
seen. But she’s said that about each of them in turn since then. x 

Somewhere we had both remembered hearing that a child is tru 
a gift from God. And it seemed like such a beautiful way of expressia 
the joy of seeing ourselves repeated in our first-born. We blissfu. 
used that expression in talking of babies with other married couphl 
The indulgent smile we got left us cold, and it wasn’t long before ¥ 
realized that babies were not considered gifts of God at all. I dos 
think that either of us ever mentioned that idea again until a fe 
months ago. 

And then with the same simpleness that had led us to believe th 
babies were gifts from God, we let our friends in on the good ne= 
about the second baby’s coming. We found out right away that » 
had done something not quite right. 

“Wow—that'll be two kids in less than fourteen months!” 

“What are you trying to do, Morgan, set a record?” 

“How’s Ellen taking it? I hope she’s feeling all right.” 

“Well, that’s going to be real nice, having your family right 

the start so you can grow up with them. ... I wish we had doe 

that with our two.” | 

In general, though, Ellen’s friends were quite sympathetic and Il 
seemed pretty good. Jim was practically no care at all. The joys 
making a home and caring for a baby of her own and trying ne 
recipes, kept her contented. We used to read letters and articles 
women's magazines and in the newspapers telling how a new baby ha 
driven a wedge between some man and his wife—she loved the baa 
and forgot about her husband, or the father resented the baby takii 
Ye) ae of his wife's time, or the wife feared another childbirth | 
aia : at she lived in constant fear—well, we'd read the stuff and lon 

other and wonder what they were talking about. 


John came into the world Jate in the fall. Ten days later we we 
all home together, the bills were paid, the house was a fora 
boys were both well and strong, and we were all happy. é | 
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On her check-up visit the doctor was pretty definite in advising 
en not to have another baby for a while. She asked him to be honest 
ad tell her just where she might expect trouble. He couldn't give 


hbies in just over a year, and even if she were in good health—well, 
just wasn’t the thing to do. So at least we had been warned. 

_ Our conversation with other young Catholic couples switched 
jom talking about babies to talking about not having babies. No one, 
{Seemed, thought one could depend on Rhythm, but what can one do 
pout it? We started reading the church-rack pamphlets on birth 
mntrol, and read the familiar book by the Latz Foundation. I guess 
at by the time we found out that God had planned Dan to follow 
Dhn by fourteen months, we were fully in accord with the righteousness 
t ‘planning a family the way we wanted and could care for them.” 
| In the meantime we'd had an opportunity to buy a home “on a 
nc estring.”’ After moving, there were hundreds of jobs that just had 
b be done at once. The new house did look pretty shabby, and 
fter we found Dan was coming we made up our minds to show our 
ends that having a family didn’t mean we couldn’t have a home of 
ur own, too. So we worked and worked. We wallpapered and 
fainted. Ellen would hold boards and help measure while I sawed. 
Ve even dug a new well, with no help. We worked every night and 
yery weekend for months and months. 
But it began to tell on Ellen. All this work and no sign of a 
t-up—and another baby coming in early winter. That we surely © 
dn’t counted on when we bought the house. There were only two 
edrooms—what if it were a girl? And why did God want to make it 
y hard for us? 

Neither of us had ever been a particularly strong Catholic. Ellen’s 
ks, who weren’t wealthy at all, had made the mistake of sending her 
a wealthy girls’ Catholic high school. Along with algebra, French 
nd dramatics, she learned that one’s success in married life was (and 
ill is, I guess) judged by the speed and manner in which one acquired 
1 apartment, good-looking clothes, a car, furniture, an annual vaca- 
on trip, one baby, two children, in that order. 

Now the pressure would really be on. We knew better than to 
Jl anyone we were going to have another baby, until it couldn’t be 
pt a secret any longer. We knew enough never to bring the sub- 
right out for discussion. One hints about it in a roundabout, gay 
Manner, as if it’s sort of a joke on one, finding one is going to have 
gother baby. Ellen’s folks didn’t say anything; they had had a big 
amily themselves. They felt sorry for us, but the rest of her family 
rere not so charitable: “She ought to know better than to ruin her 
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health.” “You can’t ever be normal or happy with kids coming © 
after another like that.” One hears that from enough people, ma 
of them apparently meaning well, and one gets to believing it after 
while. Furthermore, we didn’t really know of anyone who had ew 
had children so close together. 


Dan came into the world big and healthy, quite oblivious to t 
parents’ complexes, and was baptized right after the New Year. Ne 
we had another chance! After all, three children were not too mat 
even though we had been married but three years. The house kept 
minds off our worries. Each weekend’s work always was planned 1 
ahead of time. When Saturday overtime became standard, progre 
nearly stopped on the house, but to compensate for it we found we we 
earning more money than we'd ever dreamed was possible. 


By the time Dan was almost a year old, there was still no si; 
of a baby on the way. We had even been able to save a few hundn 
dollars in bonds. Maybe God wasn’t so unjust to us after all. May; 
we wouldn’t end up with a whole houseful of kids. By careful plannii 
and saving we’d be able to send the three boys to a good Catholic hii 
school and college. And they wouldn't have to feel different from a 
crowd. - 

For the first time in our married life we found ourselves thinkii 
like the “don’t havers.” Once one starts raising a big family one stat 
classifying Catholics into one of two kinds: those that have a H 
family and those that don’t. The ninety per cent or so that don’t mr 
never have been able to. They may want more children badly, 
they may be, like so many are, “spacing” children with the spaces a1 
fully far apart after the third baby. But whatever their reasons, whi 
one feels that God is burdening one with children others should ha 
had (and that’s the way we sometimes felt, I’m ashamed to say) @ 
puts all the “don’t havers” on one side of the line and oneself ane 
few others on the other side. 


Since then we've thought about this many times and talked it ov 
with others who have tried raising a big family on a Sunday-morni: 
ration of Catholicism. And except for those who get strong mo) 
support from their families or friends, nearly all of them felt this san 
temptation to judge others, often very unfairly. i} 


__ Well, we had, for no apparent reason, and with some misgivin)} 
joined the ranks of the “don’t havers.” We began having money 
spend on just “extras.” We knew the house we were in never wou 
do, so we began to look for a better home. We hunted and hunted, a: 
called, I believe, every real estate office in town. But this was a bode 
town and the price of the kind of home we wanted was already out. 
our reach. We finally gave up hunting. 
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__ Then it was that we discovered another baby was on the way. 
us time Ellen was just tired out and blue almost constantly. The 
hildren were good; we'd always kept firm discipline but three boys 
e still three boys. We were in the same boat all over again only this 
ime it was just that much worse. Ellen felt so badly about the way 
hings were going that she stopped going to Confession for many 
months. She knew it was wrong to feel the way she did but there was 
(© use trying to feel sorry for it. I used to get peeved at her because 
he didn’t even want to try pulling out of it. I remember pulling all 
he tricks, buying her something pretty and praising her, or taking over 
are of the boys when I came home from work. I guess I tried every- 
ing but understanding her. Both of us had had Catholic homes and 
chooling, thank God, and the memory of them kept us going through 
he routine of church on Sunday. But I had to keep my mind a blank 
when these thoughts would start closing in on me: “Why does God 
pick on ws? Why couldn't He give us just a little more time? “Doesn't 
de know that the mess we're in will prove to the ‘don’t havers’ that 
they re right?” 

H We were back in the ranks of the “havers” for sure, but now we 
i 

: 


were in a class by ourselves. Four kids in less than five years! We 
drew apart from everyone as much as we could. We knew the advice, 
arcastic and solicitous, would soon be coming so we tried to avoid 
exposing ourselves to it as much as possible. A man can laugh or 
shrug off this kind of hypocrisy, but it isn’t so easy for a mother. What 
urt Ellen most of all were the seemingly endless uncharitable remarks 
of other women, especially Catholics who ought to know better. Thank 
od we had a few close friends who were either neutral or who felt as 
ve did about raising a Christian family. 

And then a few months before Mary was to arrive we found a 
ouse, better than we had ever hoped for, right on the edge of town. 
t had enough bedrooms, a big back yard and a garden. It was old, 

d it cost more than we could really afford but it was wonderful. . We 
old our other home as it was and moved in here as soon as we could. 
Ve are in this home, we hope, for the rest of our lives. 

The job of moving and cleaning and painting helped keep our 
hinds off our troubles. When the time came in the fall, Ellen’s aunt 
bok care of the boys while she was in the hospital with Mary. Believe 
ft or not, the Morgans really had a baby girl of their own. I'll never 
drget the dreamy look in Ellen’s eyes when I tiptoed into her room a 
ew minutes after Mary was born. “She’s a girl, Bill, a girl!” “Just 
hink—our own little girl”’ And she closed her eyes for that long, 
wonderful sleep of a new mother. 

Just the thought of a little girl put new life in both of us. After 
a four children weren’t so bad—we had a home big enough to hold 
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all of them and more. I was working long hours on secret war wo: 
so money was plentiful. Best of all, Ellen was feeling wonderful agai 
Mary and the boys were all as healthy as could be. 

We often look back and talk over the change that took place 
our lives with Mary's coming. Somehow or other the arrival of Bet 
less than a year and a half later seemed perfectly natural. Ellen was 
to her ears in work, the mending pile grew larger instead of smallé 
but the important things got done. We still can't understand it, butt 
seemed the larger the family got the calmer and less irritable we ge 
Things that bothered us before seemed unimportant to us now. O 
home wasn’t any less attractive; things were just better organize 
Ellen and I both became more efficient and, what’s more, we liked 
The older children were starting to be of some help with chores arous 
the house and disciplining five turned out to be no worse than trainii 
three. The youngsters amused and taught each other. 

By the time Betty came, our circle of friends had changed alme 
completely. Ellen’s high school friends had dropped away (or 85 
had dropped them) one by one. Several out of her class of over 
hundred were married and having families, and when we heard 
them we looked them up, making some wonderful new friends. Ne 
and then some one would say a few sincere words of encourageme 
to us, particularly older parents whose children were grown. TH 
helped a lot. Younger girls started coming occasionally to Ellen & 
advice, and instead of my family being the butt of jokes at work: 
became more of a curiosity. Some of the men had a genuine intere 
so I kept them amused (and still do) with the never-ending comedy 
watching the Morgan kids grow up. 

We began to read Catholic literature in earnest, and found o 
answers to most of the “don’t havers’” assumptions. We started 
ask embarrassing questions instead of being “nice” and just listenin 
Ellen realized suddenly that if one really believes in what one is sayil 
and offers a little prayer to the Holy Ghost while talking, one usua! 
says the right thing. One Presa false front of righteou 
ness that most of the “baby spacers” assume and leave them flat or at 
point where further discussion is ridiculous. One can smile while doi: 
it and they'll leave, still one’s friends. 

. Ann, our youngest, is now almost a year old. Next year the be 
will all be in school. (The thrill of having our oldest make his Fi: 
Holy Communion is overwhelming.) With each of the six childre 
aside from the great spiritual uplift which was sometimes hidden, h 
come a material boost in the form of a raise or promotion, or some oth 
Se gift which could be nothing else but God’s providence. B 
“a pee came the greatest gift of all—the realization of what beis 

atholic, and particularly a Catholic parent, really means. 
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Integrity has helped us to part of that great realization. Many 
‘hther good books and magazines have helped, too. We believe one of 
1e greatest helps was the opportunity to attend a Family Renewal Day; 
a some places they are called Cana Conferences. We spent a full 
‘hunday listening to lectures on the problems of marriage today. There 
ere frank question and answer periods that got right down to earth. 
father told us what marriage means as a Sacrament, how every good 
in marriage develops man and wife, bringing them closer to God. 
e learned, for the first time, that in creating life, man and wife are 
lfilling the highest goal of the Sacrament of Matrimony, and that the 
eation of life requires a separate and distinct action on the part of 
lAlmighty God. Cooperating with man and wife, He infuses into the 
iny cell at the moment of conception an immortal soul. 
We learned that we’re having such an awful time trying to figure 
t “the connection between religion and life” simply because the whole 
world we live in has, in the last thirty years or so, turned almost com- 
pletely to paganism, with here and there a humanitarian, Protestant 
veneer. Today we are all being trained in the school of selfishness, 
‘rom the day we are born. We go to Catholic schools, listen to Catholic 
rmons and belong to Catholic organizations, but we “don’t get the 
connection.” Our whole lives are so emasculated with materialistic 
ideals that many a Catholic is proud that he can be a Catholic and not 
have to be different—like the “Christian Scientists who can’t even call 
a doctor” or “the Jehovah Witnesses who always look so unhappy 
selling anti-religious magazines on the streets.” 

That same kind of thinking makes it very easy for parents to 
justify not having a baby until after they are married a few years 
(when two people are “well adjusted” to each other), not realizing 
that sharing the job and the joy of caring for their own flesh and blood 
will bring them closer together than reading a whole library of books 
on marriage. Selfishness must lie behind many of the arguments of 
Catholic parents who talk about wanting “quality in their children 
instead of quantity.” But any nun or CYO Chaplain, or policeman or 
Court judge, will tell one that, other things being equal, children from 
a big family are just as intelligent, better disciplined, better adjusted, 
more wholesome, more unselfish, and more trusting than children 
from a family of one or two. 

I often wonder as I look up and down the tables at the monthly 
Holy Name Communion Breakfast, how many of the men realize 
that by refusing to rear a big family they are endangering their souls 
and the souls of their children. We have no exact statistics to com- 
pare relative family size in our own parish, a typically young and 
active parish, with an equal number of pagan or Protestant families, 
but we have made it a point in the last several months to note family 
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sizes and attitudes toward family size in talking to Catholics and ni 
Catholics alike, and there doesn’t seem to be much effective differenc 
Although the number of so-called Catholics who use contraceptt 
must be terrible, the birth prevention slogans have been pretty we 
accepted as truths by almost all Catholics. What else can account 1 
the very few families of more than four in the average city pafi 
today? We can’t judge individuals but it’s folly to say we musts 
judge whole parishes. | 

In all the years we’ve been married, other than at our Fami 
Renewal Day, neither of us has heard one word from the pulpit « 
the glory and the joy and the grace that God reserves for the pare : 
and the children in a big family living His way. We've heard scarce 
anything on the real purpose of marriage. We're all proud of 0) 
schools and our churches, but how many of us are as worried abo: 
the souls of the children that must some day be supplied to fill them 
Because of today’s prosperity, many couples are having children becau 
they can afford them, and still have a pleasant life. But what abo: 
the next slump? If children are last on the list, what good will o» 
empty schools. be then? 

. If the creation of life is the highest goal of marriage, it seém 
that we ought to hear occasional sermons reminding all of us abor 
just that. If God planned the Christian family for two thousand year 
we ought to be able to trust Him more than our pagan doctors. 
the divorce and domestic trouble rate goes up directly as the numb 
of children in a family goes down, we ought to see the handwriting ¢ 
the wall. 

Looking back on our own experience, it’s easy to see how th 
burdens we resented were the means by which God was to give us tl 
gtace really to begin living for the first time in our lives. Most your 
Catholic couples start out without too much prejudice against a norm: 
family. They're willing to be “freaks” in the eyes of the world ar 
heroes in the eyes of God, if they can just get a little moral suppo 
from their friends, from other Catholics, and from their pastors. 

The social and economic pressure against a real family puts no 
mal parents on the defensive, so much so that they now exert litt 
influence in life almost anywhere. Normal families ought instead - 

getting together. Think of what a tremendous influence such fam 
lies, aware of their kinship in the Mystical Body of Christ, ar 
strengthened by their trust in the Holy Ghost and in each other, cou 
have on the whole environment. A big family has always been ot 
of God's greatest gifts. Today it has a special meaning because it car 
help but change the direction of one’s whole life and the lives of one 
children and their children, long after all of us are gone. 


BILL MORGAN 
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Why Bring Up the Child? 


i It is apparent that interest in the child is on the upswing. Perhaps 

t is a strange thing when we take into consideration the fact that the 
thild is becoming more and more rare. But I suppose it is this very 
Fact that moves every parent to desire to produce the perfect specimen, 
nd every pediatrician to give forth with the perfect pointers on how 
is is done. 

The New York Times has a special weekly page called The Parent 
md the Child, and so has every other newspaper. In magazines there 
lare numerous articles giving ideas good, bad, and indifferent on child 
aining. It is quite a business—this child care and development. And 
it is being given over more and more into the hands of specialists. 
ursery schools insure the child of expert care at an early age. Even 
fore that, while he is still an infant, development clinics determine 
whether his mental progress is normal. And even before he is born 
there are special courses and classes for both his father and mother. 
For they too must become specialists, and since too often they are spe- 
cializing in one child, it is impossible for them to learn by experience. 
} All these sessions, courses and columns are concerned with the 
“how” of child-upbringing. The question, “Why bring up the child?” 
may sound facetious, yet it is the root of the problem. And no one 
bothers discussing it. Planned parenthood associates have fully dis- 
cussed “Why have the Child?” and resolved this question with many 
answers why not to have him. But everyone knows that once a child 
is here you have to do something about him, and child psychology is 
the something done. 

“Why bring up the child?” may sound like a ridiculous question 
to Christians, and they have every right to think so, since the simplest 
of them knows the right answer. But since so few of us are Christian 
today (in the places where it counts most—in our hearts and our 
heads) we may do well to think this question over and examine its 
implications fully. To do this we have to know the origin of the child, 
his purpose in life, his place in the scheme of things, and his nature. 

The importance of these matters was brought home to me recently 
when I listened to a lecture by a Catholic pediatrician who omitted them 
all from his talk. Perhaps he felt they were implied in what he said, 
and charity makes us believe that at least personally he is aware of their 
importance. But their omission reduced his lecture to the naturalistic, 
secularistic level, and made “the happy life” he envisioned for the child 
seem the work of a sincere pagan scientist. I am using his lecture as 
an example not because I think either he or the lecture is unusual, but 
because they are illustrative of the tendency today to submit the child 
completely to scientific, “psychological” control, without bothering to 
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consider the philosophical tenets which are at the basis of the 
chology. The same doctor had said on a previous occasion I subsc 
fully to the theory of Dr. Gesell* on child development. It would 
more to the point if he had said (or could say) first: “I subscribe 
to the doctrines of Christ.” j 
We shall return to his lecture presently, but let us first consi 


Origin of the Child 


I was glancing through a magazine once when I| caught thi 
words, out of their context I admit, but in any context they would 
surprising: “The proud parents believed the child was providential, 
the doctors assured them it was an entirely natural conception.” It 
obvious that the poor author of that sentence doesn’t know wh 
“providential” means. He evidently thinks it means extraordinary 
miraculous or unnatural. We who know that it means none of the 
things know also that there is nothing essentially contradictory betwe 
the ideas of providence and of nature. The wings of a bird are pro 
dential, so are the leaves on a tree. Every child is providential. TI 
fact that his conception is natural, and that God makes use of seconde 
causes for His creation, does not take it away from the realm of H 
providence. God, Who directly creates the soul of the child, provie 
for the making of his body in a way that should fill his parents w 
awe. Co-creation, however much it can be explained as a natural b: 
logical function, is providential. 


Purpose of the Child 


When we have once established God as the Prime Originator 
the child, we can go on to reason correctly as to what is the purpe 
of the child and what is his destiny. The pediatrician I mention 
above, who was lecturing on how to make the child secure and we 
adjusted and a success in life, concluded thusly: “If we do all the 
things we shall fit the child to take his place in modern society.” 
this, his last sentence, the doctor made mention of the thing that x 
must thrash out first. He discussed completely how to raise the chil 
He took for granted that our aim in so doing is to make the child 
success in modern society. It it? That is the question we have 
decide. As Christians we know the child is here to know, love at 
serve God in this world in order to reach his supernatural destiny in dl 
next. If modern society is in harmony with the law of God, if ¢ 
temporal order today is ordained to the eternal order, and if felloy 
ship with the people of modern society is a preparation for fellowsh 


the 


* Dr. Gesell is the eminent specialist at the Child Clinic at Yale. He has writt 


many books, includi 1 3 : 
ane eee neces ae Infant and the Child in the Culture of Today. Catholics ‘ 
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ith the saints, then well and good. Let us train our children to take 
ttheir place in modern society, and to be a success in it. But if modern 
iety is ordained to the service of man and has no goal outside itself, 
if fitting into it means learning to ignore God and adore material prog- 
ess, if being a success in it means taking scandal at the folly of Christ, 
then why train our children to take their places in it? Whittle down 
their intellect so that they will be content to know creatures instead of 
God; constrain their hearts so they will love self, instead of expanding 
with an infinite love; dwarf their souls so that they can be respectable 
Citizens instead of saints—but make them fit! 


The moving picture accompanying the lecture gave an interesting 
slant on the theory of success. There were two shots shown: one of a 
discouraged bum, and the other of a successful business man, looking 
smart but not very Christian. The dialogue informed us that the one 
had the “right” childhood, the other did not. _ Without going into what 
constituted the “right” childhood, we'd like to pose the question of 
whether it is guaranteed to produce saints as well as executives. 


Security and Childhood 


It may appear that I am forcibly attempting to admit a lot of “ul- 
timates” into a harmless discussion of child care that never meant to get 
involved in “deep” things. But our pediatrician could not leave out 
ultimates from his lecture for the simple reason that they are there. 
And failure to talk about them does not mean they do not exist. The 
pediatrician maintained that the child—right from infancy—should 
be made to feel secure, even though (and here, whether he wanted to 
or not, he is discussing an ultimate thing) there is no reason to feel 
secure. Of course, this amounts to kidding ourselves, and deceiving 
our children. ‘Feel secure even though there’s no reason to be.”. What 
happens when the child after a few years of “feeling secure” finds there 
is no prop behind him? Won't he begin to feel very insecure, to say 
nothing of his obvious mental confusion? If he is at all intelligent, he 
will want the answers. “Feel secure!” 

How can we educate a child properly if we don’t know the truth 
ourselves? There is an answer to this question of security. As Chris- 
tians we can feel secure because we are secure. Before there was a 
human father to make his child feel secure there was the paternity of 
God. And before the first mother made her child content in her arms, 
there was God Who gave His tenderness. “Can a woman forget her 
infant, so as not to have pity on the son of her womb? And even if she 
should forget, yet will not I forget thee.” That is the reason we have 
for making our children feel secure. The providence of God is their 
security. And children are secure with their parents because the parents 


are secure with God. 
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Too often there are women who can forget their children. TI 
doctor who gave this lecture is entrusted with the care of these, sine 
he is on the staff of a hospital for abandoned and neglected babi 
What is his, and our, answer to these children? How can we mak 
them feel secure unless we act with the memory of the words of Goc 
“And even if she should forget, yet will not I forget thee.’ One begir 
to realize this if one holds an unattractive, smelly, half-witted, abas 
doned baby in one’s arms. There is only one answer. ‘Yea, the vet 
hairs of your head are numbered.” And one can go on to raise the 
baby in security and love only if one has faith in God. 

We should like to note here that we agree with the pediatricia: 
if he meant that modern society can’t offer security. It cant. An 
since he is fitting the child into modern society he can’t promise security 
But then why expect that mental health will be produced by ignorini 
facts? And why fit the child into something that will not benefit him: 
Why not change society to fit his normal mental and moral develop 


> ment? 


The Child’s Place in the Scheme of Things 


The movie we saw opened with the scene of a man and his wif! 
walking into their child specialist’s office. They are obviously all in 
dither, exceedingly harassed because they think their two-year-old gir 
is a problem child. (Nature has a way of solving such minor problems 
In the normal course of events, if the parents were having another bab 
by the time little Sandra was two, they would have something else te 
worry about, and Sandra on her part would have the benefit of < 
family, instead of becoming the ever enlarging angle of a triangle. } 
The doctor re-assures the parents that they have done a good job s 
far, that most important of all they wanted the child. Now we agret 
that it is an important thing both for the child and the parents thai 
they want the child, but we wonder on whose terms they are supposec 
to want him. It is only too easy to see an implication that if the chile 
is planned for, according to paternal designs, he is wanted. For the 


Christian parent the child’s being wanted has a deeper meaning. I 
means that he is willed by God. 


It is rather strange that before the child is born, or even conceived 
the parents have designed the whole thing cooly and with detachment 
now that the child is here he is often the center of the universe. Thei 
life moves around him; he is all absorbing. This may seem good of 
the surface (and it is good only on the surface for basically their self 
centered lives have not changed) that the parents should be willing te 
make sacrifices for the child. But sacrifices can be selfish as well a 
selfless. (Just as a child’s being wanted is not always good. C. § 
Lewis in The Great Divorce gives an example of a mother who wantec 
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ler son so much that she wanted him in hell with her.) It is not a good 
jove that gives a child a false adoration. For it is no compliment to the 
thild to make him a tin god when he is a Son of God. And truly that 
what the child becomes at Baptism. He enters the Royal Family of 
rist and the Saints. 


And that is my complaint: not that children are given too much 
teem, but that they are not given esteem enough. This may seem odd 
hen I have already mentioned the super-abundancy of child psy- 
hology books, and the great interest in child development. What I 
mean to say is that children deserve a deeper attention, more awesome 
and filled with reverence. I think that it was Maurice Zundel who said 
that every mother has the right to think her baby is the most wonderful 
aby in the world, because there is only the One Baby. It is because 
f the coming of Christ that a child should be regarded with intense 
onder and admiration. For Christ forever gave the child his title of 
dignity: of such is the kingdom of heaven. Xt is a thing to thank God 
or. Babies are not given to us just for their sentimental value, or 
because they are fun to play with. They are a lasting reminder from 
od that unless we become as little chlidren we shall not enter heaven. 
hat is why we can become bad so easily, sophisticated and hardened 
to the grace of God, if we don’t have children around to keep us /ittle 
and simple. 

This, then, is the child’s place in the scheme of things. It does not 
mean that just because the child has “supernatural superiority” or 
“heavenly priority” (if we can call it that) that he is to rule the home. 
Like Christ, the child is intended to be subject to his parents, to be 
trained by their love and wisdom and example, and thus himself ad- 
vance in “wisdom and age and grace with God and man.” With man, 
too, for the child must be trained to develop his natural talents, to learn 
the dignity of work, and to find his place in society. I mean ina natural, 
organic society. There is certainly no compulsion to make him fit into 
a society foreign to his nature. 


The Nature of the Child 

This brings us to the consideration of the nature of the child. 
Child psychology says: “We must not make the child conform to adult 
standards of truth, generosity and goodness.” 

Now is the child a different species from man? Or is it not true 
that his nature is the same, but that his potentialities are undeveloped, 
his capacities unfulfilled? Indeed Saint Paul said: “When I was a 
child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child. 
But when I became a man I put away the things of a child.” Play is a 
child’s business; it is not man’s. A child works in order to learn; a 
man works in order to earn his living by serving his fellow-man. A 
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I mother: 


child’s manner, his conduct and approach to things are different 
an adult’s. big . 

I walked into a settlement house for the first time. Right 
a little girl came up to me and said, “We are playing house and 
can be the mother.” The others agreed. That was that. I waa 
mother. ‘When I was a child I thought as a child... .” 

But this is not to say that the child’s nature is essentially diffe 
nor that his ultimate food is not the same as man’s. Nor is it to 
that ‘‘standards of truth, generosity, etc.,” are exchusively adult stand 
If we say that, we are in danger of implying that these and other m 
principles are simply the mores of our society, and not a part of the 
moral law. The Church wisely sets the age of seven years as the get 
age for the attainment of the use of reason, and for the knowledg: 
the difference between right and wrong. This carries with itt 
understanding that even before the age of seven, the child is te 
trained according to those principles of morality whose rightness 
himself will assent to when he does reach the age of reason. Re 
when we break down this contention of so-called “adult standa 
versus “natural moral law known to every normal human being,” 
come to this conclusion: either we train our children according te 
nature God has given them with a realization of their consequent m 
responsibility, or we train them according to rules super-imposec 
their nature by the particular customs of the day. If this latter is - 
child psychology is ever-changing. And certainly there is no poitfi 
training children according to adult standards if these so fluctuate 
the child, even by growing fast, could not keep up with them! 

Modern child psychology at the same time over-rates and un 
rates the child. And we Catholics can fall very easily into the s 
fault by not perceiving the root error. We find standards of truth 
goodness unnatural to the child if we fail to see the natural law ope 
ing in him, and especially if we fail to take into account the perfec 
of soul to which he is called as a Christian. We do not expect 
child to have the wisdom of Saint Thomas, the love of Saint Teresa, 
zeal of Saint Francis Xavier, but we should expect to foster the de 
opment of these virtues (according to personal capacity) for the m 
and spiritual growth that should come to normal maturity. We } 
no right to under-rate the child. 

At the same time we have no right to over-estimate him. We 
this if we hold that his training can be accomplished without exte 
discipline. We thus forget about original sin and its consequet 
Our pediatrician said, “Discipline from within is the best ki 
Granted, but let us not forget the “evil from within” left by orig 
sin. And let us remember that we have to curb and correct cet 
tendencies of the child. Let us not over-rate his goodness. 
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‘Christian child psychology is never divorced from revelation. It 
mbers the supernatural destiny of the child, and the fall of man; 
gigantic realities; the soul restless until it rests in God—and the 
of evil. Remembering these, it can never accede to a naturalistic 
psychology no matter how brilliant and valuable it appears. 
Stealing is a moral problem, not just a bad habit like nailbiting. 
that is what Catholic social workers and psychologists find them- 
s saying under the influence of an “understanding way of dealing 
the child’s problems.” ) Masturbation is a moral problem, not a 
al stage of sexual development.” 
We have a grave obligation to children in whatever position we 
with them—whether we are their parents, or social workers, or 
hers, or doctors. In a way those are terrible words of Our Lord's 
ch He uttered after He told us to permit the little ones to come to 
He said, “And forbid them not.” We have to examine our 
iences on that to see whether we pay more attention to the cavities 
eir teeth than to the weaknesses of their souls, to their physical 
th than to their growth in holiness, to their social acceptability 
© their status as children of God. There are more ways of for- 
ing children to go to Him than by ordering churches to be closed 
n and by teaching children to hate Him. Just because we don't 
ship the devil, it doesn’t mean that we worship God. We can 
bid them by ignoring God, by just never bothering the children 
h Him, or by raising the children in complete oblivion of their 
ral and religious obligations. We can forbid them by filling the 
dren “with the cares and pleasures and riches of this life,” so that 
‘seed never takes root in their hearts. And we forbid them to go 
God, if we raise our children according to a child psychology that 
$ not have the impetus of supernatural love. 


: Train the Child in Holiness 


- J was in church one day when a little boy about five or six walked 
and came up to me and said: “When is God coming out? I want 
nuch to see Him.” We had quite a conversation. But I think what 
ld him made little impression, for after he left me I noticed him 
ding still watching al/ the doors! The point is, the little boy might 
had a very erroneous idea of how God is coming, but he had 
ten one extremely important thing. Someone had given him the 
that God is good to see. 
_ If we train our children to realize why they are here and to Whom 
y are going, we have done a great deal. If we give them an ardent 
ging for God, then we are one step toward being the parents of 
1tS. 

As a social worker I visited Catholic foster homes, and it was 
arent that where many of the exceedingly small children baffled 
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me with their knowledge of radios, record-players, and the mec: 
of a car, a great many did not know their prayers. Either the» 


— parents were not interested sufficiently in the child’s religious tra 


or (and I feel that this was often the case) they felt that the chii 


} too young for religion. 


Perhaps he was too young for formal prayers. But that is mm 


' point. The child should grow up with God, just the way he gre 


) hearing about his grandmother, without understanding exactly t 


lationship, but knowing that she is very important. Childres 


) know where God fits in if their parents live and act with the conw 


a; that He is the center of their lives. 


~~ 


There was one foster mother who delighted me. She spe 
the three-year-old twins in a marvellous mixture of Irish brogu 
“baby talk.” When I asked if they knew their prayers, she re 
“Oh, yes. When they go to bed they say, ‘Good-night, Gos 
Good night, Holy Mary.” 

When I was a child I prayed as a child. ... 

Then there is Michael, who, because his parents lived i 
country several miles from Church was taken to Sunday Mass, st 
when he was only a few months old. When he had just beg 
talk, one Sunday, at the Elevation of the Host, he exclaimed, “P? 


“Out of the mouths of infants and sucklings Thou has pen 
praise.” 


* I don't mean to advocate making God a diminutive. But a child should be 
and intimate with Him. Our Lord said, “Suffer the little ones to come unto Me 
does not mind if they climb on His knee or rumple His garments. 
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Bigbury High School 


| Bigbury High is big—too big. Five thousand children and a 
thdred and fifty teachers under one roof, with a turnover of ten per 
it of each every five months. During several weeks at the beginning 
their course, freshmen are given daily instruction to “orient” them 
ithe intricacies of the building, the course of study, the administra- 
set-up. Classes are large, running to thirty-nine or forty; teachers 
dle some two hundred pupils for instruction in a day, and as many 


}re for supervision in the lunchroom or study hall. 


| It takes almost a month at the beginning of every term to organize 
- monster; then, in the third month, program planning for the next 
m gets under way; and half of the fifth month goes into breakup of 
: organization. Then come commencements, half a thousand 
dren graduate; since the school building cannot house the ceremony, 
& most palatial movie house in the country is hired. It is difficult, 
en the size of the whole is such a factor, for teachers to know one 
0 ther, or for teachers to know the children—or for teachers to teach. 


Closely related to its bigness is the school’s mass-production sys- 
m. Joseph Lancaster a century and a half ago founded schools for 
poor in which, he said, one teacher, aided by child monitors, could 
struct a thousand children. His motive was good—to make it possi- 
e to offer education to every child; but he made the mistake of trying 
apply the big fad of his day, the Industrial Revolution, to the devel- 
ment of human beings. His system was efficient, mechanized—and 
eap. This same Lancaster was the great-godfather of all the Bigbury 
ighs of today. Paid teachers have been substituted for monitors, the 
aded classes were separated first by folding doors, then by walls; to 
caster’s elementary grades were added secondary schools; but the 
ea that human beings could be made to pattern, like yards of calico, 
mained. 

_ The very architecture of Bigbury High suggests a factory. It isa 
nge, square, red brick building; from the cement playground to the 
at roof unadorned, uninspired, and uninspiring. It can be disting- 
ished from a modern breakfast-food factory by the size and set of its 
indows. 


The routine prescribed for teachers at Bigbury High would please 
most modern industrial efficiency expert. By contrast, imagine 
rates in the market-place; Aristotle tutoring Alexander; the medieval 
ist-craftsman-teacher with his pupils living and learning under the 
me roof with him; the Greatest of All Teachers speaking to His fol- 
wwers on hillsides and in the Temple;—and then picture the modern 
igbury teacher, with five batches of thirty-nine pupils each trooping 
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in and out of a classroom at the sound of a bell, and a new and ¢ 
ent, mechanically assembled “pupil load” of one hundred ninet 
coming in every five months. . 7 
From the time she punches the time-clock at eight-forty ii 
morning until the time she punches the time-clock at three in the 
noon, the teacher at Bigbury High hardly has a moment in whi 
say “Help me!” to her Guardian Angel. First thing in the mort 
she finds in her pigeon hole a half dozen “cut slips”; three or: 
sheets closely mimeographed, of instruction for making out new/ 
record B39; two pages of ideas on pedagogy from an administr 
office; a sheet of excerpts on civil rights; and a brochure on the 
of school savings banks. Clutching these in her fist and a roll» 
under her arm, she rushes to the room, or the patch of cafeteria ss 
allotted to her official class. There, in seventeen minutes, she 
greet thirty-eight children, signify their presence on a class attena 
sheet and on thirty-eight individual roll cards, fill out four late 
in quadruplicate, check on the appearance at detention of yesten 
two latecomers, read the day’s announcements, interview the pr 
named in the cut slips and make a notation on each, supervise the : 
ing of the wardrobe, ask for a show of hands on Form 71S; mais 
strict silence while the loud speaker booms out the results of last ni! 
track meet and reminds everyone that ten teachers have not yet hai 
in Form 19BF2; and then, as a gong sounds, call to Susannah in 
back of the room to inquire if her mother is feeling any better. 
viously, all of these chores, some of them of vital concern, cannc 
handled directly in so short a time by one harried teacher; they - 
therefore be run through in the most perfunctory, routine manner 


In brief, a conscientious teacher’s day is one of frustration 1 
the very start; but she has to grin and forget it, for a class is wa. 
two flights up; therefore she sweeps an armload of books and paper 
‘her desk and dashes for the crowd on the stairway. Then, for 
teaching of thirty-nine pupils, a forty-minute period punctuatec 
the arrivals of a pupil whose program has just been changed as 
messenger requesting of the teacher a benevolent dollar for a caus¢ 
proved by the department office; then downstairs to supervise t 
hundred children in an auditorium study hall; then upstairs to anc 
thirty-nine pupils; and so on to the final bell. 

Talk of your factory belt system! 


Most teachers, under such a program, cannot let themselves 
below the surface of their students; it is better to remain impersc 
or to act a part, than to open up a pupil-teacher relationship which 
have neither the time nor the place nor the energy to carry beyond 
breach. The routine becomes both a ptison and a protection. 
interested child wishing to ask Miss Jones a question at the close 
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must either tag her as she flees for the elevator or be swept 
Wy by the need to get to his next class in three minutes, usually, 
ever, the children at Bigbury are packing their books and plotting 
ash to the cafeteria while Teacher is summing up. Extracurricular 
Wities, which can be a most vital feature of high school life, are 
ed upon as scab labor by teachers whose regular day has been an 


Recently a pupil returned for three or four successive days to a 
Jain teacher for criticism of an editorial he was writing. The sub- 
was an important one and the boy’s style was sufficiently promising 
arrant help; and the piece showed growth in understanding and 
ver after each rewriting. But at last Mr. S. remarked, “Ben, why do 
keep coming back with this? It is too late now, anyway, to use it 
the school paper.” 

| “To tell you the truth,” replied Ben, “I've learned more from 
Be talks with you than from a whole term’s English work.” 

“And I wanted to say to him,” Mr. S. confided to his colleagues, 
at I had gained more of the satisfaction of teaching from those same 
és than from a whole term’s instruction of five classes. But what 
id would it have done?” 
| The spotlight at Bigbury is one class activity, from which it is 


sed the individual child is absorbing education. But really you can 
er be sure what he learns. 


In the Name of Progress 

The knowledge, sifted into the heads of the education boards in 
course of a century and a half, that machine-made edtication is not 
last word, has caused an effort to individualize education at Bigbury 
efly by making mechanical provision for individual differences. 
ere is an endless variety of courses, from remedial reading to speech 
nic, from home arts to wood shop to radio-script writing—‘a course 
fit every mentality.” And within these courses teachers are urged 
teach not subject-matter but children, on the fatuous notion that an 
tructor, facing five classes of thirty-nine children for forty minutes 
‘class daily, can know the needs, the state of culture, the background, 
j the rate of advancement of each, and lead each individually along 
‘own pfivate road to wisdom. 
_ This demand for non-routine teaching in a routine set-up, and the 
sossibility of meeting it, only increases the teachet’s sense of futility. 
e new techniques, under which the children learn by doing and often 
ely by growing, were worked out with small classes in select neigh- 
‘hoods under teachers whose sense of importance was at the moment 
yanced by the many wise eyes focused on their experiments. In some 
the very areas in which, with much fanfare, they were proven feas- 
e, they have since been quietly abandoned. In large education mills 
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like ours, the result of applying the new techniques has been a le 
learning and general chaos. If you have to teach in a factory, you 
to use mass teaching methods—drill, homework, tests, lectures, r 
tions, with required pupil attention; otherwise both pupil and te 
lose even the limited sense of achievement that is possible unc 
mechanical a set-up. And I am not so sure that those same m 
utilizing artificial repetition, which are used in teaching a boy to wh 
to swim smoothly, to play the violin, will not also be needed in the 
lenium when public education again becomes more of an individua 
process. 

As a result of the effort to use informal methods in a mass-e 
tion set-up, the brighter, potentially more educable children at Big 
are left to their own devices, and do not learn all they could, the 
being generally geared to the less studious. It is like an office in w 
the executives wait on the slowest typist; like a belt system in whe 
dawdling worker deranges the entire process. It is still factory pre 
tion, but with a low efficiency quotient. 

Our pupils at Bigbury are glib, inaccurate, poorly informed! 
opinionated. This fact causes the more earnest teachers to feel thw: 
and ineffectual; but teachers who are “on the beam” realize that, te 
administration, it is more important for them to fall in with the 
mands of organization routine than to worry about the impartin 
wisdom. 

Altogether, factory method or no, a carefree atmosphere enve 
the children. The teachers do not yell, the supervisors seldom sm 
and no child ever weeps during a test. The faculty have learned| 
it is pleasanter to overlook laziness and the infraction of rules 
to enforce penalties. The students have learned that, using the . 
approach to the right person, anything goes. In the halls, they rum 
shove; in the lunchroom, they scatter garbage and tip back chairs: 
‘because of the lack of tension, no one ever seems to get hurt. If a 
walks out of the building at nine-thirty in the morning and doesn 
turn for classes, he is following a natural boyish impulse and shy 
not be worried about as much as the pupil who obeys the regulat 
and may well, in the opinion of the authorities, become a psychops 
subject later on. “An up-to-date, progressive school,” comments 
local school inspector, “A bear-garden,” cried an exchange teacher f 
England. A bear-garden, with five thousand amiable, bumbling be 

The graduates of Bigbury High get along tolerably well. T 
employers complain that they can’t spell; their customers complain 
they can’t add; the colleges complain that they can’t think; but, t 
the same Outcries are heard against the graduates of dozens of o 
Bigbury Highs. Personality, naive assurance, and.an amiable ags 
siveness make up for many failings. The Bigbury alumni are absor 
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] little stir into the mass of mediocre, inoffensive, restless, money- 
ing, pleasure-seeking citizens who stock our urban centers. As long 
. Jey have easy employment, good pay, well-intentioned leaders, and 
> in the land, they slide along in the groove. 


The House Divided 


? Over and above its unwieldly size and its progressive-factory set- 
‘Bigbury High has a third, and much more serious weakness: it has 
ome to grips with reality; it does not offer to its faculty, and through 
a to its students, a sound, workable philosophy of learning and liv- 
Some of the wheels of the factory go clockwise, others counter- 
kwise; and in among them a great many human values are jangled 
t. 
Bigbury High carries its students through their years of adolescence 
the precious, formative period of idealism, the time in which the 
“hder life patterns are irrevocably laid out. Yet it never really gets 
mm to fundamentals with its eager thousands, unless it be to negate 
“{n. Philosophically, it is a house shattered to fragments. Its faculty 
so deeply divided on the basic issues that, for the sake of the osten- 
fous comradery, these questions are generally ignored; and when a 
dent problem involving principle must be solved, it is usually settled 
Hording to the unmoral philosophy prevailing in our day. 
There are several areas in which this immobilizing dichotomy of 
as at Bigbury High is most evident. 
* Let us take, for example, the question of the function of the 
‘Icher. Many a man and woman who has gone into, and persevered in, 
# profession, skilled in the techniques of instruction and sustained 
i the importance of imparting knowledge and wisdom to the young, 
run afoul of the new philosophy of education, in which the pupils 
> expected to learn through discussion and other more tangible forms 
Jactivity. The more modern supervisors do not want the teacher to 
ch; she should merely stimulate the children to self-learning. A 
Iculty member at Bigbury, who taught her classes the facts of an im- 
Srtant period in American history, was criticized for her “teacher- 
bminated” lesson. The best classes are considered to be those in which 
fe pupils spout and shout as at a revival meeting. An opinion is con- 
dered good because it emanates from a child, even when it has not a 
is of truth in adequate factual substantiation and sound reasoning. 
hus the teacher, who has knowledge, must quench his fire and let the 
hildren, who have it not, flounder in its quest; or he must take the 
Ise position of pretending to let them learn for themselves while he 
ibtly guides them to the conclusions socially desired. 
Inability or unwillingness to take on this Protean character has 
aused several Bigbury teachers to retire before their time, and has be- 
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wildered and disheartened many others. 1 

Miss L., who teaches in an elementary school that feeds Big| 
High, stated: “The activity program started me on the road to bec 
a Catholic.” 3 

Pressed for an explanation, she went on: “I saw that lettin; 
children initiate projects and make decisions could become dan 
if the group leaders had gangster tendencies. The need for norm 
tained by authority therefore became nakedly clear; yet only in Ca 
ism could I find support for absolute standards.” 

Can you imagine the Greatest Teacher of All sitting watc 
on a hillside while His followers argued among themselves on a s 
such as, “What must we do to be saved?” or “Who is my neigh 
At Bigbury, that is what would be expected of Him. 


A second, closely related area where philosophies at Bigbury « 
is that of the relationship of students to one another. Does the chil 
to school to acquire knowledge, to develop his personal abilities 
character, and to learn to save his soul, or does he go for practic 
adapting himself to a group? All sides agree that man is by na 
social creature; the point at issue is, how far shall the social hab» 
fostered to the exclusion of individual privacy? 

The advanced thinkers of Bigbury High do not believe in retil 
ces. Their ideal, well-adapted child likes to be with others, not only 
recreation and interchange of ideas, but all the time. He talks freels 
all subjects, no matter how limited his experience with them, on, 
theory that by talking he will learn, or on the even more modern the 
that his opinion, because it is his, is valuable and therefore shoula 
expressed and made to count. He is a good sport, going to the 
games, the dances, and getting elected to office: showing his ‘‘scH 
spirit” by floating with the crowd. He does better in class work ¢ 
on tests, particularly in the social science subjects and English, wh 
his glib tongue and his lack of intellectual inhibitions are assets. 

_ The child who wants to retain his pfivacy is on the defens 
Suppose the topic for discussion is “How to Improve Relations betwe 
America and Russia,” and he does not feel that he or any other mem 
of his class (except the non-participating teacher) has enough inforr 
tion to handle the topic intelligently. Or suppose the subject is E. 
lish and the topic “Things I Am Afraid Of,” or “My Ideal Husban 
or.“My Parents and I Disagree.” Teacher, it seems, finds psychiat 
questions interesting, and believes that their discussion will relieve ; 
spirits of his pupils. But sensitive Mary does not see that her inner 
family life is any of his business, or any concern of the thirty-eis 
other boys and girls. If she is clever, she will feign a situation to 


the topic; if she is more heavy-witted, she will be decidedly in 1 
wrong on this assignment. 


\ 
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Also, the Joe Student who likes to take what the teachers have 
ye him and then go forth to finish his day’s education in the public 
y or the basement laboratory is considered queer, unless he drags 
«jw like-minded lads with him wherever he goes. Efforts are made 
Jeachers and classmates to break down his reserve, to “loosen him 
_} to make him conform to the carefree group norm. Yet from such 
e, if they were not made to feel that concentration is mentally and 
ptionally dangerous, might come the contributors to aft, science, 
fosophy, and statesmanship for whom America has been hungry. 


This invasion of and battering at the quiet corners of the person- 
“ly is carried on in the name of group harmony—the elimination of 
sive differences. Tolerance, it is called; the development of a 
fothness in which nothing is taken seriously enough to be hugged 
fhe individual heart, in which every child swims happily in his mental 
ibow! with thirty-eight pairs of eyes constantly peering in at him. 


Some of the faculty at Bigbury think that this emphasis on group 
ivity and on adaptation to the crowd goes too far. It encourages 
rant familiarity among students rather than respect and under- 
hding . It is an indirect endorsement of mob rule, and will tend to 
ke the children the readier victims of totalitarian propagandists and 
agogues. It is carried on, to be sure, in the name of democracy; 
in the American democracy, early town meeting style, the citizens 
to discuss problems on which they had investigated, talked, and 
ught in advance, and which they were old enough and mature 
ough to handle, while in American democracy, representative style, 
s voters choose more experienced men to study and decide on matters 
which they themselves have not the time nor the necessary back- 
ound. But our education at Bigbury generally fails to distinguish ° 
tween a raw opinion and a sound conclusion; between a person com- 
tent to discuss a problem and one who is not; between a subject fit 
f open discussion and one unsuited. The more spontaneous emana- 
yn is given the greater glory, particularly if it comes forth with vigor 
ad is expressed with an eye to group approval. 


Another area of disagreement concerns the relative importance 
physical and mental development; but the proponents of the mind 
e so completely overshadowed that this question seldom sees the light 
fargument. A child is excluded from classes for physical but not for 
joral contagion. Health education is the only course which he is 
squired by state law to take regularly during his entire stay at school. 
“eachers who coach athletic teams are the only ones who are paid extra 
their extra-curricular service, and therefore receive more remunera- 
on than teachers with equal length of service whose subjects are mathe- 
yatics or science or world literature. Boys who are good football 
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players or track stars have their choice of college scholarships; , 
who are merely good students may not be admitted to higher institu 
of learning at all. If a candidate for graduation from Bigbury is fe 
in history, pressure will be brought against the teacher to give a p 
mark; but if the same lad has not brought in a satisfactory dental 
he will not graduate. ‘Health habits” is one of the four primary 
on which all teachers must rate all their students at Bigbury; trutt 
ness and integrity do not appear even on an optional, secondary list 

The vision of the good life, to most pupils, means little more: 
skiing in winter, sunshine in California and Florida, summer spor 
a beach resort—a fine body and tough, sun-tanned skin. At Bigs 
they have altered the classic ‘‘sound mind in a sound body” adage» 
setting is cherished without the diamond. . 

On sex matters there is also a wide divergence of principle at: 
bury. What some might call delinquency among students would 
condoned by many modern intellectuals on the ground that the se 
impulse, like other natural urges, becomes toxic to the personality w 
long repressed and is therefore best given an outlet. Although it i 
important matter for adolescents, this subject has in general been 
gated by the community as the concern of home and church; it: 
gained official entry to the school curriculum only through the cou 
in biology and hygiene. But it has many unofficial ports of er 
through “discussion periods” in the social studies, for example. . 
it is usually those with the advanced, pseudo-Freudian views who it 
on bringing it in. 

This pseudo-Freudianism is also behind much of the practice 
educational psychology. A girl who is established by the mechan 
personality tests as timid may have not only her private life, but tha 
her parents probed. A teen-age boy who has yielded to his mascu 
urge may worry the psychologist not because of his sin, but because 
his ensuing sense of guilt. A case history printed in an authorita 
volume on “momism” in the faculty library rejoices that “R. had 
a normal sex life since he was twenty-one.... He had had intercon 
two or three times a month.... R. was married at the age of twei 
four.” The much-discussed Kinsey report seems to show that a la 
percentage of our more highly educated non-Catholic males of today 
not hold by the Judaeo-Christian traditions of chastity. It is not 


natural, therefore, to find this falling-away reflected in the thought 
modern educators. 


The Norm Is Chaos 


Basically, the ideological split at Bigbury is over the question 
standards. This split shows up in the purposes of teaching, in the 
proach to class work, the techniques; and in the training (or lack of 
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the pupils receive. It effectively prevents adolescent pupils from 
‘ig a sense of security in their school life. 


All agree on one thing—the importance of kindliness. Beyond 
ose who follow the mechanistic interpretation of man and his. 


»Hevelop, by some force within them and without direct teacher 
erence, into fine specimens with smooth, nerveless, well-integrated 
Inalities. Those who believe in truth, in the conscious approach 
__lan toward perfection, want the teachers to instruct the children 
_-lly and to direct and inspire them to become intelligent, self-con- 
‘bd adults with integrity of character. It is the mechanists who are 
“Ie saddle at Bigbury—just as they are in most of the secular centers 
ought in our world today. 


_ [A generation ago we heard much in the schools about character 
‘ling; today, the educational palaver is all about attitudes. Moral 
“fintellectual honesty, dealing as they do with fixed principles and 
‘verified facts and straight thinking, are looked down upon as too 
ersome for the common child and too naive for the clever one. 
e of mind is easy to induce by methods of mass propaganda and 
psychology; and when everyone has the same frame of mind it 
“Asy to live with, although it may lead whole communities or whole 
Jons into serious error. “But character training is an individual mat- 
‘and comes hard; moreover, it is premised on the ability of the human 
‘bon, by effort of will, to surmount difficulties and resist temptations, 
this premise the mechanists hesitate to grant. 


- The attitudes in vogue at Bigbury High today are tolerance and 
erhood; during the war the favorite was intolerance for the intol- 
ince of the Nazis. Now brotherhood, we all agree, is a wonderful 
tude; so wonderful that many of us wish it could be more than 
jhion-deep. We have seen, during the 1930’s, the one-and-the-same 
Ministrator act as chairman, in turn, of the pacifist committee; the 
nmittee against intolerance; the committee to keep America neutral; 
1 the committee to further the war effort. We have heard expres- 
ns of indignation against all religious persecutions except the perse- 
ion of Catholics in Mexico, the executions of religious by the Spanish 
valists, and the enslavement of millions for their faith by the post- 


Russians. 

_ We think brotherhood is so wonderful that it should not merely 
‘conjured up at a moment's notice to fit a given situation and then 
elved for future reference. It should be more than an attitude, more 
an a garment which the youngsters put on because we have left it 
ng around everywhere, to be exchanged for another garment that 
s been left lying around everywhere when the political scene changes. 
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It should be rooted in character and morals and religion—in th 
of men and women who take the Golden Rule as an absolute 
and who see all men as their brothers because they have a COD 
Father, a common human nature, and a common destiny of livin 
lives well and thus saving their souls. But such a sweeping, uns 
able concept of brotherhood requires a belief in absolutes, in 4 
mentals external to the whim of man; and the mechanists, d 
these as too static, settle for more conveniently donned “‘attitud 


In regard to individual qualities, the mobile traits are al 
more generally prized at Bigbury. Adaptability rates much 
than honesty, which is considered a bourgeois, puritanical q 
suitable for the stupid slaves of capitalism. Because of the cha 
standards, and because of the great value placed on fitting in, o 
dents become adept at figuring out what teacher wants, what is th 
spot of a particular administrator, how little effort will satisfy 
quirements, what is the advantageous remark to make in a , 
discussion, and how to play one authority against another to the 
dents’ advantage. | 


It is difficult to know what the students really think or feel o» 
because their personalities are as responsive as thermometers to th 
cial weather, and what they have of character is a sediment deep ai 
bottom of the container. They are restless, cynical, over-active,. 
afraid of concentrated effort. This is to be expected of children 
cannot help sensing that their teachers are at odds on all the fu 
mentals, and who profess that there is no truth. Farewell, then, to 
dear ideals of youth! 

If a child is guilty of serious misbehaviour (and it has to be p: 
bad to gain official notice at Bigbury), it is a toss-up whether the : 
of his not having conducted himself as a responsible being will be 
squarely. If the case goes to one of the mechanists—which cate, 
includes most of our guidance specialists—efforts will be made to 
his confidence by giving credence to his tales of being misunders: 
by the complaining teacher or by granting him privileges around 
school which the nicer children do not have. Then, his coopera 
having been won, his circumstances will be probed in an effort to 
some cause external to himself for his unsocial attitude. Usually 
excuse for the child’s aberrations is found; he is given a pat on 
back, a compensating favor, and the assurance that he is dear to 
expert's heart. Then he goes forth, his frailty of character untoudl 
or perhaps increased by the gtowing awareness that at Bigbury “crit 
pays dividends, 

If a child cheats on a test, the chances are that it will be deci 
that his teacher was too meticulously demanding. A few weeks 
a girl was found shouting down the corridor at Bigbury while cla 
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4 in session. She claimed to be on an errand for a teacher, but 
'stigation showed she was cutting. The experts decided this girl 
merely high-strung because of the impending end of the term and 
‘accompanying Senior activities. The payoff—the girl in question — 
with jubilant malice back to the teacher who had reported her: 
}, you don’t know how to handle a person of my temperament. You 
fhild study some psychology!” 
} A report in the faculty library, by a well-known school superin- 
ent, tells of Linda, who used to pinch other girls and spoil their 
while they were doing arithmetic at the board. Here it was de- 
d according to the new look in education, that Linda needed a more 
lized form of class procedure; and the teacher thereupon changed 
ethods. We wonder about the twenty-nine girls who did not pinch! 
The subject is a complex one, enmeshing not only Bigbury High, 
our city’s entire social system, and the whole field of education, 
ife itself. During the process of trial and error, form and reform, 
fe cutting down our modern idol bigness to life-size, the question 
on and on, “But what of the children?” 
U. G. YAGER 


FIRST AMENDMENT 
Their souls? We may not train their souls; 
That argument is ended. 
But let’s not be disconsolate, 
For look! Their teeth are splendid! 


Sr. St. Francis, S.S.J. 
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The Family Militant — 
The Kinsey Report (and reports on the Kinsey Report) ha: 
a shock to a lot of us. This concrete evidence of the degrading: 
to which family life has sunk, plus the evidence of our own eart 


eyes, might justify the following speculation about some future 
woman relationship: 


John met Mary three years ago in the summer of 1950. Sh 
a cute thing and he began dating her. He found Mary delig 
accesstble, not one of those prudes of the early Forties who post; 
intimacies until after the wedding ceremony. Mary had had ple 
__ expertence before meeting John, but somehow John was right dous 
groove. Maybe this might be the real thing and more than a cf 
love affair like the others—Bob, the kid from Center High Schoo 
was so timid and frightened; Jim, the guy who worked at the: 
i desk, who was tired of his wife and kids; then Harry—well, PB 
didn’t count, how else was she to get that promotion? But Joh 
different. John and Mary were married in Saint Thomas’ Church 
_ gave such pleasure to their folks. It was a nice idea, too, and it Be 
perfect excuse for a party for the gang. Among their wedding pre: 
_ was a wonderfully useful one, a sort of symbol of their life togetB 
a contraceptive kit. Of course, everyone understood that this a 
trial run, but John and Mary had known each other for years; 
_ marriage might last. It would be nice to settle down, to have a. 
apartment and regular meals, to have a companion. Anyway, 
_ were both free. Whenever John went on his sales trip to the e 


_ Mary told him to have a good time but to be discriminating. Sw 
— Brand girl, so understanding! 


What if I were to tell you that this is not a projection into) 
future but into our.own time, 1948, our own society, the Western wa 
_ What if I were to tell you that this was a typical case, duplicated tk 
_ sands of times in one of our civilization’s biggest metropolis. T} 

this experience is one of a working couple. A spade is called a sf 
_ without the polite bourgeois camouflage of “divorcee” and “esc 
__ For the upper-money brackets of society, a child doesn’t mean so r 
a cut in one’s standard of living as a bore, a bothersome thing. To 
_ worker, a child means a still more crowded apartment, noise, smells 

_Worry—and who is to take care of it while the parents work? Be 
_ not have any! ie 

Providentially, this attack on the family has stimulated i 

Ane mendous response. Grace rushed into the gap and the apostles of 

j family are coming forward, just as militant intellectuals came 
__ ward at the time of Modernism. The Christian family has been : 
_ covered and has become a key part of the Catholic renaissance. 
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This rediscovery of the family as the chief means of santification — 
‘afmost men has led to a whole spirituality of the family in which the 
“gy tasks of cooking and cleaning and working have their chapter as 
| as the relationships of husband and wife and the vocation of the 
| \fily to the apostolate. ¢ 
4} The rediscovery of the dignity of the family, of its magnificent — 
‘hq of founder of society, of its deep love analagous to Christ's love for. 
dj Church, of its sanctity, has given everyday tasks quite a new look. _ 
vit Christian wife understands that clean linen, well-cooked meals, a 
sft house, are her works of sanctity just as formal prayers are the 
/lak’s. She realizes that a smile in the morning is as holy as an ejacu-) 
»,l0n, and that a tired back from marketing is as good an offering as — 
(sary. The Christian husband sees that helping his wife wash the _ 
les, or doing that bit of repairing is his way to holiness, that patience 
iil considerateness at home are not merely “the thing to do” but defi- 
jg parts of a husband’s spirituality. The pay check means more than 
_,peeries for the week, but the fulfillment of part of his duty to assure 
security of his family (there are other securities besides financial 
t the Christian husband must see to: the integrity of the family, of _ 


a 


a 
rf ! 
Move, of its respected place in society, etc.). Little by little the young 
_firistian couple understand their duty to think as a family in allocating — 
_Pney, in making decisions and so forth because they are responsible _ 
od as a family. ARC af 
The family’s spirituality reaches a much deeper stage when the — 
iple discovers their duty to penetrate deeper, to understand each other ae 
‘pre, to put in common their state of souls, their thoughts, their acts, 
‘acting for their transformation and sanctification. Young couples, — 
izing that there can be no thought of sanctification as individuals 
At only together as a family, starting for the same ideal, find it neces- 
ty to arrive at as Close a union of souls as of flesh. Prudishness about | 
Me’s interior life is as shallow as prudishness about the marital act. — 
the dedication of the family to God demands that each partner know 
Ne state of the other’s soul in order to help, to encourage, to correct. 
the Christian desires his partner’s sanctification as the fruit of their 
ve, as the result of the grace of marriage. vi 
The pooling of ideas acts as a check and as a unifier, as a check in- 
much as the knowledge of her husband’s loving interest helps the _ 
fife overcome her laziness, just as his wife's love helps the husband — 
yithstand the office flirt; as a unifier all through the day despite the two's 
Ivergent paths. The wife’s keener sensibilities may help her husband 
¢ what is the basis of the neighboring families’ difficulties, while the 
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husband’s courage and strength may carry his wife through spe 

larly difficult task. Working as a team, as a family for the : 

of God, learning to see with a Christian’s eyes, to help with C : 
disinterestedness, the family becomes united, becomes Christiaa 

The family takes on a personality as we can see from this 

inati f conscience for a young family (taken from a F 
examination o 
pamphlet on lay spirituality by Godin): ; 

1) Do we really try to love God as a family, to pay Him. 

age, to pray to Him as a family? 

2) Do we try often in our conversations to find what 

pects of our family, the special task He has given us te 

Is our family a truly Christian one, where we beliey 

gether, where together we live the magnificent realitr 

the inner life? 

4) Is our family obedient as a family?—really submissn 
God and ready for anything that He may desire? B 
making family plans do we think about the will of # 

5) When we desire children, is it to give them to the King 
of God or is it for our own pleasure? 

6) Is God’s law known and understood in our family? Di 

meditate enough in prayer and humility to understand 

“it should be this way?” 

Is the spirit of Christ, of charity, love and devotion, of 

fidence and abandon, of poverty, really in our home? W 

Christ be at home in our inmost thoughts? 

8) Does our family try to bring divine life into all things 
terial and human, thus realizing its vocation of incarnat 

9) Does our family interest itself in the things about it, 
neighborhood, politics, the ideas current in society? 

10) Does our family work for the redemption of others? ] 

it realize the value of suffering to redeem our brothers? 

11) Is our family sufficiently apostolic? 

On this last point there are several things to consider when th 
ing about the family’s apostolic vocation. First of all, there is 
providential aspect of the family’s being in a certain neighborh 
with certain friends, with certain gifts, made up of these two pe 
and not others. The guiding principle is to use all the talents of 
family, to do the apostolate which that particular family can best ¢ 
a professional's family among other professionals, a farmer’s fa 
among other farm families. The other principle helping to deters 
the vocation of the family is the needs of others. The times may 
fora social action rather than an intellectual one. The root troub. 
the neighborhood may be general insecurity due to seasonal job: 
racial prejudice. The family’s action during a depression will 
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je from that in good times, etc. . | ! 
{he apostolate of the family, as indeed all apostolates, has two 
By | the personal, and the institutional. The personal, where Christ 
s through the apostle who strives to say, “I live now, not I, but 
t liveth in me.” It is a personal witness to the confident joy of 
tians, that joy which is neither sentimental nor in the clouds. 
| But witness to whom? First of all to other Christian families who 
Jess fervent, who don’t know how to use their lives for God, to 
}form these families into co-apostles. There is the witness of en- 
“figement to those families who, having seen a magnificent example 
“bristian love, will strive to live at least a’ minimum of Christianity. 
ye is the witness to the pagan who is searching for truth, for an 
“4 that he can build on, who can see the grandeur of Christ in the — 
ian family’s disinterestedness and in the depth of its love of others. 
ly, there is the witness to the men who no longer believe in purity, 
Widon’t think that it is possible. 


your family is like, imperfections and all. Your fight against 
focrity is an excellent witness; it is good for others to realize that 
Wstians are human, too, with the difficulties of ordinary human be- 
i, Witness by showing people the place of Christ in your family, not 
ng these deeper things as “our private business’; witness of love 
> natural communities around you. Our Lord says to the family: 
WAS HUNGRY ... 

I was that Jones family who didn’t know how to love deeply, 

as Christians, and you didn’t show them, because you were 
bored with superficial differences and you didn’t try to over- 
come these differences so that the Joneses could have under- 
stood what you had to tell them, what your vocation is to 

tell. 

WAS THIRSTY ... 


§ Iwas that Brown family down the block you avoided because ~ 
they had “radical ideas.” That family was searching for an 
| ideal and you didn’t share yours with them. 
mS NAKED... *. . , 
' I was in that Lecour family with a beautiful human love. 
You thought that the Lecours were “fast.” You didn’t come 
and clothe their love with grace. You didn’t adorn and enrich 
their love. 

YAS A PRISONER... 
? I was that Kelly family. Sure, they were social climbers, and 
imprisoned by the fashions and customs of the world. You 
didn’t free them from that slavery of “keeping up with the 
- crowd” or “doing what everyone else is doing.” 
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I WAS WEAK AND WITHOUT DEFENSE..., 
I was that young family two flights down. You didn't “_ 
know their name, yet you could have saved them from th 
paganism of the day--birth control, divorce. You were im 


different to the murder of that family. 


In the strong phrase of Abbe Godin, “the happy family v 
indifferent to others through egoism or self-love, constructs its j 
misery, on the corpses of those who were not given life by it. . . 
are rich, terribly rich. In gratitude and justice you must shares 
joy.” There are great benefits to this sharing. You will find | 
families who need you, but you will also find those who will hel 
You will find that your problems are shared by others, have —_ 
and solved by others. You will find out how your family can 
proved, what can be added to your home life. Thanking God ff 
of His gifts to you, you will be less severe in judging. 


But the young Christian family has not only the work of’ 
ing witness. They must also help directly. They, like most ¥ 
couples, have many friends who are engaged. Enjoying the auti 
of experiences, they can help these young fiances prepare them) 
seriously and realistically for marriage. Their influence on ther 
engaged friends can be of the greatest help to them and their infil 
with them is far greater than that of most priests. 


Then there is your influence on the neighborhood, at the « 
The young housewife has so many contacts, at the neighborhood s: 
at the school, in the park. She soon becomes well known and 
cepted by all. It will be comparatively easy for her to find ou 
worries of her neighbors, of ways in which they need help. Off 
her service, watching her neighbor's child, running an errand for 
old lady next door, she can bring the love of Christ close to her 
bor. So, too, her husband continues their apostolate at work. Ss 
in his love, he can help the younger members of the office. He Ca 


an influence on the side of decency, exerting an influence as a fa 
man. 


When the husband and wife bring together their day’s aposte 
they will be able to encourage and help each other. Their life in € 
is deepened by this apostolate, the fruit of their love. This apost} 
is a strong barrier against laziness and egoism—demanding, it m 
the two grow by sacrifices (late hours, patience with those who: 
can't see). But soon the young Christian family will discover. 
there are some problems affecting the neighborhood that they ca 
solve alone or in an intermittent fashion. These problems, the qu 
of the local school, inadequate housing, exorbitant prices at neigh 


hood stores, certain customs such as the Saturday night drinking | 
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ts, a political school board, poor physica 
of all three. Once the group understands the elements of th 
.dlems, it will evolve some plan of action: it may be a petition to 
{the teachers’ salaries, to require that teachers continue their profes- 
al studies; it may be a campaign to put a competent person on the — 
bI board; it may be through getting the state to build a better Ara 
I. The Saturday night drinking party may be a major problem > i 
elements are the need for relaxation after a hard week’s work, | 
ation of other communities’ customs; the difficulty may lie in the — 
e who leads the neighborhood. Here the group may try to have 
gay party where few drinks are served; they may have to build 
“MScal community spirit; they may have to change the clique’s dom. 
fe, either by changing the ideas of some of the members of that 
The or by getting another group to become active. aa 


i By thus getting other families interested in the service of others, 
‘he solution of local problems, the Christian family is preparing the 
fof grace. The ioy of serving others is one step on the way of 
Jerstanding true charity. Sturdy independence in handling lo 
blems not only resists the ever-increasing trend toward a relentless 
Aralization, but it gets across the idea of our responsibility for 
ther. The Christian family by its disinterestedness, by its willi 
%$ to work hard and long, by its confidence when things are tough, — 
the best possible chance to show Christianity as a strong, virile love 
. Raye? ° Wo 

Mne’s neighbor. This is the best possible answer to charges of supet- 
fion, of a closed clique, of isolationism. As the strongest in love, the 
fristian family is the natural transformer of the group from something 
fh to a philanthropic association to a living community, strong | 

darity and friendship. The Christian family has the joy of being ‘fa 


the Baptist, making straight the way of the Lord. , ee 


As groups of families interested in local problems grow, the 7am 
blems to be tackled increase in size. In France where the MPF © 
fouvement Populaire des Familles) groups several thousand families, — 
have been able to undertake housing surveys of whole towns and 
e basis of facts gotten from these surveys have been able to petition 
better housing. These petitions are not just vague generalities but 
‘down concrete requirements for adequate family housing, complete 
Ss gested plans, financing schemes, etc. They have undertaken 

rveys on juvenile delinquency and food distribution. ' 33 


Through a gradual rebirth of real, practical community in 

these local groups have been able to begin a rebirth of the ide 

service, of communal independence, of decentralization. ee 

lifted up the level of family life one notch nearer to the CI 

way of life. Little by little the ground is being prepared for the: 
Sower’s fecund seeds of grace. 


SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The True Psychology 


The only sound basis for the sti 
THE IMAGE OF HIS MAKER | man is the rational psychology of 
By Robert Edward Brennan, 0.P. | Thomas Aquinas based on Aris 
Bruce, $3.25 foundations. Nearly all modern 
psychological studies by-pass th. 
cient wisdom in favor of some half-baked conjecture thought up yestere 
a professor or a psychologist ignorant of the past. Much, too, of m 
so-called psychology is trivia or garnished physiology, or solemnly dis 
common sense; or else it is Freudian, which is a sort of modern perverse | 
to get a framework of study such as Aristotle gave us. It can be said, cate: 
ally, that no true and great advance will be made in psychology except 
solid basis of Saint Thomas. Hence it is very important to study ra 
psychology and this is done increasingly in Catholic schools. The mates 
in the Swmma., It is also in Father Brennan’s earlier book, Rational Psych. 
which is the text used by most colleges. But that was a scholarly book, 
strictly philosophical and technical language, and was really difficult. 
mage of His Maker is rational psychology simplified and, so to speak, br 
up-to-date, synchronized with the latest in scientific study and presented as 
a background of modern philosophical and psychological thought. This 
is most welcome; seldom was a book so needed, and it is remarkably well 
The simplification has been possible only because of Father Brennan’s prof 
understanding of his subject. He has concentrated on essentials and has a. 
gone straight to the heart of each subject. This book is not a textbook, 
probably will be used as such by some schools and certainly the ord 
reader will find it necessary to study it, rather than just to read it, even th 
the text flows and no special academic training is presupposed. Since 
not a large book (only three hundred and some pages) it cannot be exhat 
im any way. It gives the high points, properly related to each other ar 
the modern world. It should be an introduction for many to rational psych 
and should lead them on to the Summa, where they will get the full p 


from which they can begin working on some of the great modern problen 
psychology. i 


PETER MICHAEL 
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The Christian Elite 


For a fellow active it. the 


TERCIAN CONTEMPLATIVES lay apostolate to recommend 
the Monks of Our Lady of Gethsemani literature conducive to a 
ippist, Kentucky, 75¢ Trappist vocation seems very 


much like cutting his own 

There are so few laymen willing to take a share in the tremendous 

‘to be done in the market places that, the feeling of congratulation directed 

‘boys who take to the cloister is one not unmixed with regret. This paper! 

ed booklet, beautifully printed and illustrated with photographs taken at 

memani Abbey, will clear up many a doubt about the place the Trappist 
in that economy of salvation in which we all participate. 


ntil we can understand and appreciate the ends, means and spirit of the 

cian life, we'll be that much short of knowing the meaning of Christian 
The Cistercian monks are the white and chastened fingers of mankind 
fing out to touch the hand of God. All of mankind is called to share this 
with God, and those who answer the call immediately with a simple 
Lord,” and seek this end with a singleness of purpose, bring all of us that 
nearer to God, even though we have been assigned the lesser part. The 
ibrate body of mankind is constantly in debt to those few men who fulfill 
Highest function in the terrestrial sphere. We could walk with little cer- 
dy in contact with the world if we were not sure that the right hand of the 
ch lay passively nestled in the paternal hand of God. 


This booklet breathes the spirit of Trappist life. It dispels quietly the _ 
Hoy that the monks have forsaken the world, if by that statement is implied _ 
hing of distaste or disgust for those they leave behind. Much as Christ 
Tus on Ascension Day so that the Holy Ghost might come and dwell with 
4h= monks who love us cast a wall about themselves so that they might not 
Wisturbed in the act of calling down God’s blessings upon us. 


“All that is humanly beautiful in the collective pronoun we, plus the added 
fy of a we that includes an incarnate Christ, is manifested every hour of the 
by the Cistercians. It is not so much that their rule denies them the dis- 
Itions that we call pleasures, as it is that their concern for God tears them 
; from all but the bare carnal necessities. They live only to pray. 


The booklet includes brief histories of the monastic foundations in Ken- 
ry, Georgia and Utah. We are reminded that the phenomenal growth of 
vocations to the elite of Christ has necessitated new foundations.. The most 
ht foundation is that of Our Lady of Guadalupe in New Mexico, which has 
1 sired by the colony of Cistercians in Rhode Island. 
The contemplative life and the Cistercian ideal are explained briefly. A 
E conducts us through the proto-abbey of the new world—the abbey from 
this literature emerges, and a summary of the Cistercian observance 1s 


NS 


i 


The final essay tells us of the joy of austerity. One needs merely to visit 
Sistercian abbey to experience the joy that resides there. Whatever associa- 

one may have built between the ideas of austerity and gloom will be dis- 
ed completely upon hearing the final evening Salve Regina trembling as a 
nming cup of joy above the heads of the monks gathered in loving com- 
nion before they go to bed. 
Bee Ep WILLOCK 
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Bits of Wisdom 


In its sub-title thi 
THE HUMAN WISDOM OF ST. THOMAS is described as a B3 
Arranged by Joseph Pieper of Philosophy. The 
Sheed & Ward, $2.00 piler has taken sign 
rs principles from 
Thomas and just set them forth in order in major categories but withoui 
ment. What emerges is, quite literally, a meditation book. We have been 
nourished on spiritual maxims without sufficient sound theology and phile 
Here is the solid substance. Anyone who has done any serious thinking 
own will find these principles to be like torches shedding great light. 


CAROL JACKSOR 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE presents a 
SCHOOL FOR INTERRACIAL LIVING 


at St. Joseph Farm, Marathon City, Wis. 


St. Joseph Farm is an ideal place to hold a summer school. The cours 
will include instructions in the liturgy by religious leaders who have bee: 
long recognized as authorities on the subject. Instructions in interracie 
techniques will be provided by experienced Friendship House staff worker 
Daily Mass and common recitation of the Divine Office will be condutee 


For recreation, a library, a place for swimming, and folk dancing will & 
made available. 


The courses are open to laymen, laywomen, nuns, priests, or seminarians 


I WILL REGISTER FOR: TERMS: TUITION and BOARI 
Ist Term— July 4to July 10 One week en SR eae 
2nd Term— July 18 to July 22 Short term See $20-$2 
3rd Term— July 25 to July 31 


(Sliding scale arranged depender 
4th Term— Aug. 8to Aug. 14 on ability to pay.) 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: Betty Schneider, Dean, Friend 
ship House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


a 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Early this month we are publishing 


THE SACRAMENTAL WAY 


Papers selected from the proceedings of the 
liturgical conferences from 1940 to 1946, 
edited by Mary Perkins, with suggestions for 
study by the ies Shawn G. =o ae 
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Progressive’s Plaint 


I am seven. 

People say, “how sweet!” 
I’m dressed so well— 

I’m warm, my feet 

Have rubbers. You can tell 
Someone takes care of me. 


I am seven. 

I’m always clean. You see 

I've no kid brother to start a fray, 
No little sisters to play with me. 
And yet, how hard for one I pray! 


I am seven. 

But I’m so old. 

I've food and clothes and shelter. 

Shots for pox, diptheria, TB, cold, 
Send my germs a-helter skelter. 

I'm smart in school. My IQ’s high. 

So, why? Why so old and bitter? 

My folks “stay young,” while I 

Am reared each day by a different sitter! 


MARIE LAUCK 
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